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Gerhardt  Knodel 


Inside/Out 


A  Fabric  Environment 


Projects  for  PCA  6 
April  13/IVlay  16,  1981 


Philadelphia  College  of  Art 
Gallery 


Commissioned  art  and  the  space  or 
site  it  is  to  satisfy,  have  a  clear 
relationship,  built  on  mutual  influ- 
ence. Project  Art  is  commissioned 
art,  but  with  a  difference:  after  an 
isiqn  a  work  for 


a  particular  space,  the  actual  con- 
struction and  installation  takes 
place  not  in  the  privacy  of  the 
artist's  studio,  but  in  public,  with 
participation,  on  the  site. 


1976,  and  has  continued  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Gallery  program 
since  that  time.  In  successive  years 
distinguished  artists  have  produced 
various  installations  for  the  Gallery 
and  other  spaces  on  campus,  but 
never  before  has  an  artist  working 
exclusively  in  fiber  been  invited  to 
participate.  Consequently  Gerhardt 
Knodel,  known  internationally  for 
his  works  in  fiber,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Fibers  Department  at  the  Cran- 
brook  Academy  of  Art,  was 
approached.  He  agreed  to  take  part 
in  Projects  for  PCA  6  and,  thus 
began  an  exciting  and  rich 
experience. 


It  is  the  customary  role  of  the 
gallery  director  or  curator  to  go  out, 
meet  with  other  curators,  artists, 
collectors,  choose  art,  and,  in  effect, 
make  aesthetic  decisions  for  exhibi- 
tions, based  on  accumulated  know- 
ledge and  personal  taste.  The  art  is 
then  shipped  to  the  Gallery  and  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  But  in  Project 
Art,  the  artist,  not  the  artwork  is 
chosen,  and  the  end  result  is  yet 
unknown.  Thus,  both  artist  and 
curator  become  involved  in  a 
process: the  chance,  the  mystery, 
the  adventure  of  making  art.  Project 
Art  is  unique  in  other  ways.  Most 
artists  driven  by  the  desire  to  make 
something  imperishable,  must  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  durability 
of  their  materials.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  project  installation  the  work  is 
made  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
has  a  limited  life  span.  This  adds  to 
the  operation  a  sense  of  spontaneity 
and  daring,  while  giving  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  artists  are  forever 
making  things,  a  pursuit  which 


Art  is  usually  made  in  private  by  an 
individual,  but  Project  Art  is  made  in 
public  by  a  group  or  team  under  the 
auspices  and  control  of  an  individual. 
Its  assembly  is  accomplished  with 
helpers,  and  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
cess is  fundamental  to  it.  The 
helpers  are  encouraged  to  observe, 
be  drawn  into,  and  actually  join 
what  is  customarily  an  unsocial 
practice.  An  education  in  itself,  this 
phase  allows  for  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  artistic  con- 
duct does  not  conform,  and  that 
each  artist's  approach  and  methods 
are  basically  his  own. 

The  construction  of  an  on-site  work 
yields  ever  more  vitality  and  sponta- 
neity. Although  the  parameters  of 
the  project  are  established  in 
advance  and  limitations  of  budget, 
materials,  availability  of  assistance 


and  space  have  been  assessed  and 
planned  for,  certain  decisions  have 
inevitably  to  be  made  on  the  spot. 
Sometimes  harrowing,  this  com. 
munal  sharing  in  artistic  problem 
solving  often  cements  the  relation- 
ship of  those  working  on  the  piece 
and  helps  to  give  the  project  its  life. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects 
of  working  with  Gerhardt  Knodel 
was  in  observing  his  professional 
and  steadfast  commitment  to  con- 
verting the  deficits  of  the  PCA 
Gallery  into  assets.  The  Gallery  is 
relatively  small  140  feet  long  x  27 
feet  wide  x  1 2  feet  high).  To  the 
right  of  the  center  a  three  and  one 
half  foot  square  column,  housing 
electrical  equipment,  disrupts  the 
space.  This  column  is  typically 
viewed  by  artists  as  an  obstruction. 
Knodel,  instead,  incorporated  the 
column  into  his  overall  design  by 
adding  three  others  to  echo  it,  so 
that  finally  in  the  center  of  the 
Gallery  there  were  four  grand  and 
monumental  structures.  The  Gallery 
walls  were  painted  black,  and  grey 
carpeting  was  installed.  The  effect 
was  stirring,  for  instead  of  appear- 
ing crimped,  the  space  seemed  vast, 
dramatic;  instead  of  imposing  on 
the  space,  the  columns  seemed  to 
warrant  it. 


Participation  by  members  of  the 
PCA  community  was  also  gratifying. 
The  exhibitions  preparator,  as  well 
as  faculty  and  students  from  our 
Fibers  Department  worked  practi- 
cally around  the  clock,  some  sewing, 
by  hand  or  on  machines,  some  in 
the  Gallery,  building.  A  schedule 
was  developed  so  that  assistance 
was  always  available.  The  teams, 
organized  by  Warren  Seelig  and 
Sherry  Gibson,  were  joined  at  one 
critical  point  by  Patricia  Campbell,  a 
member  of  the  Fibers  Department  at 
Tyler  School  of  Art.  Students  from 
other  departments  at  PCA  lent  a 
hand  and  it  was,  in  execution,  a 
wonderful  community  effort.  The 
result  was  a  smashing  success;  a 
testimony  to  talent,  cooperation, 
and  commitment. 

Knodel  holds  strong  beliefs  that 
affected  the  final  result-or  viewing 
of  his  work.  He  believes  that  fiber 
art,  as  seen  through  an  analogy 
with  clothing,  cannot  be  fully  appre- 
ciated until  it  is  worn.  Applied  to 
this  installation  his  thinking  trans- 
lates into  a  demand  that  the  viewer 
function  as  a  participant  in  the  real- 
ization  of  the  work.  Knodel  eschews 
passivity,  saying,  in  effect,  that  if  a 
play  is  not  a  play  until  it  is  per- 
formed, then  art  is  not  art  if  it  is 
received  passively.  People  are 
usually  not  allowed  to  touch  art- 
Knodel  stands  against  that.  People 
often  wish  to  be  fed  art -Knodel 
stands  against  that. 

Tracking  this  concept  to  the 
viewing  phase,  Knodel  sought  to 
turn  the  audience  into  the  partici- 
pants, the  movers,  the  users,  and 
so,  the  interpreters  of  the  piece.  He 
presented  a  list  of  questions  which 
both  surounded  the  art  with  conun- 
drums, and  afforded  a  didactic  exer- 
cise for  the  students  and  for  the 


Elsa  S.  Weiner 


The  Project 


public  at  large.  I  might  add,  that  if 
the  piece  failed  in  any  way,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  did,  it  was  in 
underestimating  the  inability  of  the 
viewers  to  be  active,  to  play  with 
the  piece,  to  play  with  the  ques- 
tions. The  audience  was  sometimes 
stumped  by  what  was  presented, 
and  frustrated  by  finding  that  they 
were  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
making  the  piece  come  fully  to  life. 
While  some  made  the  effort,  others 
balked.  When  the  work  was  entered 
into  with  spirit  and  vigor,  however, 
the  results  were  electrifying. 

Woofy  Bubbles  and  his  Woo  World 
Players  gave  a  performance  entitled 
'Creatures  from  the  Woo  Zoo.' 
Dressed  in  exotic  and  colorful  cos- 
tumes they  jumped  up  on  the  plat- 
forms and  pranced  about  using 
exaggerated  gestures  and  stylized 
movements.  They  positioned  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  as  to  force  the 
audience  to  be  either  on  the  outer 
channel  looking  through  the  translu- 
scent  polyvinylchloride  curtain  at 
the  players  on  the  inside,  or  vice 
versa:  A  game  of  inside/out!  A 
group  of  students  who  took  part  in 


the  construction  of  the  piece  pre- 
sented a  New  Wave  sound  and 
motion  show.  Addressing  the  space 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  vigor, 
they  banged  on  the  walls,  pulled  the 
curtains,  manipulated  the  lights  and 
played  loud  atonal  music,  all  of 
which  filled  the  space  with  great 
animation  and  exuberance.  A  cham- 
ber group  played  Baroque  and  con- 
temporary duets  and  a  singer  per- 
formed German  Leider  and  American 
folk  ballads.  During  this  event, 
Knodel  himself  operated  the  black 
curtains  so  that  subtle  light  changes 
played  against  the  transluscent  cur- 
tain, and  the  space  assumed  a  sub- 
dued, almost  austere  quality.  Some 
people  just  walked  in  and  walked 
right  out  again,  some  sat  down  and 
ate  their  lunch.  A  young  poet  named 
Mark  Wangberg  was  moved  to  com- 
pose a  poem  about  the  installation 
which  he  brought  into  it  and  read 
aloud. 

On  the  occassions  when  I  entered 
the  environment  by  myself  and  took 
the  time  to  work  the  curtains, 
watch  the  lights  change  and  let 
myself  have  whatever  thoughts  or 
feelings  came  up,  I  was  amazed  by 
the  richness  and  subtleties  of  the 
space.  At  times  I  was  attracted 
by  the  brightly  colored  lights  that 
reflected  from  the  inner  curtain, 
but  most  often  I  was  lured  by  the 
gentleness  and  serenity  of  the 
place.  I  was  able  to  rest  in  it,  rest 
on  it,  in  effect,  wear  it.  I  thought 
at  first,  doing  this  might  betray 
Knodel's  distaste  for  passivity,  until 
I  realized  that  I  had  made  my  own 
use  of  the  installation,  had  brought 
my  own  impulses  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  so  had  served  it  well.  When  I 
got  up  and  moved  away  from  the 
space,  I  found  myself  refreshed. 
There  is  no  question  that  those  who 
got  the  most  out  of  the  installation 
were  those  who  put  something  into  it. 


Melissa  Levin 


/  was  fascinated  that  this  room  could  function  as  a  single  meditative  space  as  well  as  a  stage  for  performance. 


On  the  walls,  in  nine  locations,  were  four  sided 
'canvases',  that  is,  images  made  of  canvas  with 
wood  frames  resulting  m  shapes  that  looked  like 
the  backsides  of  paintings  which  normally  hang 
in  art  galleries.  Each  of  the  nine  was  a  single 
saturated  color  made  of  vat  dyed  canvas  duck. 
The  shapes  varied  in  size  and  configuration, 
heing  placed  high  at  one  end  of  the  room,  low 
on  the  other,  with  canvases  on  longitudinal 
walls  angled  to  create  a  transition  between.  If 
viewed  as  windows  in  a  room,  the  room  had  the 
appearance  of  tilting  to  one  end,  like  a  ship 
where  the  bow  is  higher  than  the  stern. 

Around  the  room  each  of  the  canvases  was 
initially  hidden  from  sight  by  a  large  curtain 
hanging  from  a  traverse  rod  at  the  ceiling.  A 
cord,  used  to  open  the  curtain,  was  located  on 
the  left  side  of  each  curtain.  The  cord  was 
white  and  clearly  visible  against  the  black  wall. 
Eight  of  the  curtains  were  black,  and  one,  the 
largest,  was  brilliant  scarlet  red. 

The  walls  of  the  gallery  were  painted  black,  as 
was  a  portion  of  the  ceiling  adjacent  to  the 
walls,  for  the  purpose  of  loosing  the  sense  of 
wall  placement  and  boundary.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  neutral  grey  carpeting  which 
absorbed  light  and  sound. 

Situated  about  five  feet  from  the  gallery  walls, 
and  running  around  the  entire  room  in  the  shape 
of  a  squared  oval  was  another  floor  to  ceiling 
curtain.  This  one,  woven  from  fine  strips  of 
transparent  polyvinylchloride,  created  a  shim- 
mering transparent  wall.  As  one  turned  left 
upon  entering  the  gallery  one  was  immediately 
within  the  five  foot  wide  channel  walk  which 
continued  around  the  gallery  walls.  On  one  side 


of  the  viewer  were  black  walls  curtained  with 
black  velour,  and  on  the  other  was  the  trans- 
parent curtain  through  which  one  could  see  the 
center  of  the  gallery.  There  were  two  four-foot 
openings  through  the  transparent  curtain  provi- 
ding access  to  the  interior  space  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  gallery. 

At  the  gallery  center  there  was  a  row  of  four 
columns  3  '6 "  square,  and  in  the  spaces 
between  the  columns  were  two  foot  high  plat 
forms  which  provided  places  to  sit.  The  plat- 
forms were  mounted  on  casters  so  that  they 
could  be  moved  to  various  places  within  the 
gallery.  The  entire  interior  structure  was  painted 
black. 

The  gallery  was  illuminated  with  nine  spot 
lights,  each  one  focused  at  the  center  of  one  of 
the  black  or  red  wall  curtains.  The  center  of  the 
gallery  was  illuminated  only  by  reflected  light. 

This  work  is  a  response  to  considering  impor 
tant  differences  in  the  way  various  art  forms 
relate/interact  with  their  audiences. 

In  architecture  the  building  is  a  setting  for 
human  activity,  but  the  players  are  not  per- 
forming for  an  audience.  Real  architecture  is  an 
arena  for  living  acitivity.  Its  expressive  potential 
is  constantly  available,  but  unlike  other  art 
forms,  it  performs  on  other  levels  of  human  con- 
sciousness and  human  activity.  One's  involvement 
with  architecture  may  be  unconscious  as  well 
as  conscious. 

In  the  theatre  the  act  of  the  designer 
anticipates  involvement  of  performers  and  is  in- 
complete without  them.  The  concept  is  visually 
complete  only  with  actors  or  dancers  who 
perform  predetermined  roles  in  conjunction  with 
the  setting.  (This  includes  improvisation.) 

In  painting  the  performance/act  is  completed  by 
an  artist  previous  to  viewing.  Activity  occured 
before  viewing  and  can  be  re-experienced 
because  the  mode  of  communication  is  fixed  and 
easily  available. 


The  installation  work  for  PCA  functions  some- 
where in  the  spaces  between.  The  viewer  enters 
the  gallery  with  anticipation  of  an  art  experi- 
ence. Visual  sensitivity  is  heightened.  The 
viewer  sees-approaches-thinks-and  at  some 
pomt  realizes  that  he  may  be  on  stage  and  that 
his  physical  presence  may  be  an  active  part  of 
the  piece.  But  he  can  also  return  to  the  role  of 
observer,  recipient  of  visual  stimulus/sensation. 
The  option  exists  of  being  audience  or  player,  or 
of  functioning  in  a  space  somewhere  between 
the  two.  There  is  opportunity  for  indulging  in  a 
visual  experience  which  may  trigger  intellectual 
response,  but  there  is  also  opportunity  to 
be  stimulated  to  a  physical  response.  The  en- 
vironment suggests  that  there  is  a  space  for 
active  response  from  the  viewer,  wherein  the 
viewer  becomes  performer,  thereby  fulfilling  the 
potential  of  the  work. 

Question:  can  completeness  and  incompleteness 
coexist?  Can  the  work  provide  sufficient  visual 
satisfaction  as  sculpture  to  function  well  at 
that  level,  while  also  suggesting  theatrical 
or  architectural  qualities  which  require 
interaction? 

This  work  is  intended  to  operate  in  a  middle 
ground  between  art,  architecture,  and  theatre 
by  gently  leading  the  audience  to  a  degree  of  self- 
awareness  about  their  role  in  relation  to  art. 


Gerhardt  Knodel 


A  Description 


Above  the  door,  at  the  gallery 
entrance  was  written  the  following: 


If  you  wear  a  sweater  insitle  out  is  it  still  a 

sweater? 

If  not,  what  is  it? 


If  it  is,  why  is  it  uncomfortable  to  wear  it 
that  way? 

If  you  turn  a  wine  glass  inside  out  do  you  still 
have  a  wine  glass? 


If  you  turn  a  house  inside  out  isn't  there  still 
inside  and  out? 

If  a  painting  is  a  window  looking  out,  what 
is  in? 


*  f 


What  is  the  outside  of  a  painting? 

What  is  outside  a  painting? 

Is  it  true  that  the  artist  gives  and  the  audience 


Is  it  true  that  the  audience  gives  and  art 

receives? 

Is  the  audience  always  on  the  outside  of  art? 


Is  the  audience  always  outside  art  looking  in? 

Where  is  inside? 

If  you  don't  put  it  on  is  it  still  a  sweater? 


w 


Warren  SeelJg 


Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  make  something  become  an  expressive  force,  the  artist 's  or  (he  audience 's?  I  felt  that  the  Knodel  space  implied  that  some 
experience  would  happen  (as  in  an  empty  theatre  act)  but  we  were  all  waiting  for  the  performance  to  begin. 


Creatures  from  the  Woo  Zoo 

A  performance  by  Woofy  Bubbles  and  his  Woo  World  Players 


The  dancers  in  the  space  did  complete  themes  by  making  space  a  location  for  a  particular  event.  Also,  The  dance  as  a  parody  of  masked  event,  entymolo- 
gically  masturbatory  and  beautiful,  made  the  niceness  of  the  space  heightened  to  some  other  level— disquieting,  suggestive  and  focused. 
Perhaps  its  reason  for  being  is  to  see  what  happens  and  raise  questions,  a  communal  experiment  toward  future  expression  -an  aspect  of  learning. 


'Inside /Out'  operates  in  a  middle 
ground  between  painting,  architec- 
ture, and  theater  by  gently  leading 
the  audience  to  a  degree  of  sell 
awareness  about  their  role  in  rela- 
tion to  art.  I  want  to  bridge  the 
space  between  art  as  a  still  image 
and  art  as  expressive  work  wherein 
people  are  performers. 

Gerhardt  Knodel 


'Inside/Out'  is  an  environmental  reconstruction  of  the  Pliiladelphia  College 
of  Art  Gallery  space  whicti  obscures  the  boundaries  of  that  space  with 
black  theatrical  curtains  while  bouncing  light  and  color  between  brilliantly 
hued  canvas  and  a  shimmering  scrim  of  woven  polyvinylchloride,  literally 
immeshing  the  gallery  visitor  in  the  substance  of  the  work.  Knodel's 
ambitious  installation  ineluctably  draws  us  into  the  age-old  question  of 
the  capacity  of  art  to  change  our  lives. 

Historically,  art  has  been  approached  from  three  standpoints  which  shift 
according  to  the  times  and  art's  own  internal  dialectic:  it  may  be  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  artist  as  biographical  revelation;  one  may  scrutinize  the  work 
for  inherent,  formal  qualities  which  make  no  reference  to  the  surrounding 
world;  or  it  may  be  considered  for  its  effect  upon  its  audience.  Knodel  is 
clearly  absorbed  by  the  latter  view.  Both  his  textile  commissions  for  public 
spaces  and  the  PCA  piece  embody  his  determination  that  'without  use,  art 
is  nothing.'  It's  function  is  to  provide  its  audience  with  new  sources  of 
meaning,  to  facilitate  an  experience  of  heightened  attention  that  enriches 
our  lives.  Knodel  alligns  himself  with  utilitarian  art,  a  tradition  broadly 
defined  to  encompass  the  cathedral  at  Chartres,  which  focuses  communal 
activity  and  aspirations,  as  well  as  Christo's  'Running  Fence'  that  demon- 
strates so  tellingly  the  social  impact  contemporary  art  can  have  upon  lives 
initially  alien  to  its  spirit.  Art  which  enhances  one's  sense  of  self  or  makes 
of  ordinary  space  an  active  arena  for  the  imagination  is  the  'other  side  of 
art'  to  which  the  title  of  this  piece  refers. 


Like  other  environmental  art  and  late  70s  architectonic  sculpture  in  which 
content  and  questions  of  human  purpose  re-emerge,  Knodel's  work  suggests 
commonplace  actions:  it  elicits,  for  example,  the  active  gesture  of  opening 
and  shutting  curtains  and  it  offers  the  alternate  possibility  of  sitting  on 
platforms  to  observe  surrounding  events.  Knodel's  sympathetic  and  human- 
istic understanding  of  architecture  as  a  'setting  for  human  activity  that 
helps  us  to  be  in  the  world'  is  reflected  in  'Inside/Out' .  In  queries  directed 
to  the  audience  in  an  accompanying  poem,  the  central  issue  is  clearly 
audience  interaction  with  the  work: 

Is  it  true  that  the  artist  gives  and  the  audience  receives? 
Is  it  true  that  the  audience  gives  and  art  receives? 
Is  the  audience  always  on  the  outside  of  art? 

Knodel's  medium  is  fabric,  prefered  because  of  its  universal  association 
with  clothing  and  shelter  that  makes  it  readily  approachable.  Traditionally, 
textiles  must  be  used  in  order  to  fulfill  their  potential.  A  garment  and  its 
wearer  are  mutually  enhancing;  neither  is  complete  without  the  other.  The 
same  symbiotic  relationship  exists,  Knodel  believes,  in  architecture:  fabric 
'clothes'  the  structure,  extending  the  experience  of  the  architecture  by 
activating  interior  space  or  by  presenting  a  counterpoint  of  fluid,  weightless 
fabric  plane  to  structure  mass.  Knodel  draws  upon  sources  as  diverse  as 
African  costume  and  houses,  improvised  tents  and  playgrounds  of  children, 
and  English  gardens,  extracting  from  them  a  common  thread  of  art  which 
shapes  our  lives. 

The  PCA  Gallery  has  become  a  new  space  for  art.  The  usual  gallery  situa- 
tion as  well  as  the  expectations  it  engenders  in  the  people  who  come  to  it 
are  transformed  in  order  to  make  us  more  aware  both  of  our  response  to  art 
and  of  its  effect  upon  us.  'Inside/Gut'  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  work 
which  panders  to  a  jaded  clientele  with  flashy  tricks;  occupying  as  it  does 
an  uncharted  position  in  traditional  art  hierarchies,  it  is  ambiguous;  some 
will  find  it  disorienting. 

One  enters  here  a  darkened  chamber  that  most  nearly  evokes  an  empty 
stage  set.  There  is  a  path  between  black  curtained  gallery  wall  and  inner 
curtain  of  transparent  polyvinylchloride  through  which  one  discerns  a  quiet, 
central  space  punctuated  with  dark  columns  and  platforms.  It  is  a  purposely 
neutral  space  which  one  must  explore  for  clues  to  its  use.  No  direction  or 
pattern  of  access  is  dictated  by  the  work;  the  viewer  can  in  fact  choose  to 
do  nothing  at  all,  to  keep  hands  off,  to  wrestle  with  the  ambiguity  of  the 
situation.  Or  he  can  take  the  proffered  risk,  commit  time  and  imagination  to 
an  adventure  of  uncertain  conclusion.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  gallery  with 
four  or  five  others;  we  were  witnesses  to  each  others'  discovery  of  the 
work  and  we  quickly  involved  one  another  in  a  kind  of  play. 


Betty  Parks 


A  Discussion 


One  notices  conspicuous  white  cords,  familiar  as  household  drapery  pulls. 
Nothing  prevents  curiosity  from  taking  over,  contrary  to  the  behavioral 
norm  in  a  museum  or  gallery.  With  a  pull,  the  curtains  glide  apart  revealing 
irregular  rectangles  in  sequence  around  the  room,  like  the  backs  of 
stretched  canvases,  m  fully  saturated  colors-yellow,  green,  orange,  red, 
blue  and  pink.  Spotlights  hit  the  canvas  as  the  curtains  swing  back. 
Suddenly  color  is  everywhere.  On  the  transparent  (translucent)  curtain 
shifting  configurations  of  color  play  across  its  surface  and  spill  into  the 
interior  space.  Color  seems  to  be  particulate,  hanging  in  the  air.  The  specta- 
tor turned  actor  is  suffused  with  it.  Opening  and  closing  curtains  becomes  a 
crescendo  of  activitiy;  the  spirit  of  the  event  is  catching.  Ephemeral  images 
make  change  the  very  substance  of  the  piece.  Caught  in  the  path  between 
billowing  curtains  and  shimmering  reflection,  one  finds  entrance  to  the 
interior-a  retreat  from  which  to  gain  perspective.  Throughout  there  is  a 
hush,  appropriate  to  the  somewhat  theatrical  setting,  that  follows  from  the 
self-absorbed  nature  of  the  audience's  discovery  of  the  piece. 

Leaving  the  gallery,  actors  become  spectators  again  and  reassemble  the 
experience  for  themselves  into  diverse  patterns;  one  begins  to  assimilate 
the  myriad  allusions  of  the  work,  to  become  aware  of  what  he  himself  has 
brought  to  the  piece,  how  he  has  used  it.  Whatever  the  intellect's  final  dis- 
crimination may  be,  'InsidejOut'  takes  the  viewer  into  a  field  of  immediate 
perception  and  response.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  the  common  currency  of  art 
viewing,  but  Knodel's  focus  makes  us  considerably  more  aware  of  this  give 
and  take  component  of  art. 

There  are  multiple  references  in  this  work  to  painting,  theater,  architecture, 
and  textiles;  but  in  every  case  it  is  the  '  different  space  for  art'  that 
draws  Knodel's  land  our)  interest,  its  usefulness  to  the  activities  of  life. 
Knodel  says  'we  need  to  look  for  meaning  in  places  where  we  have  not 
found  it  previously;  that  is  the  adventure  of  living.  We  are  so  used  to 
dealing  with  images  in  a  rather  simple  way,  the  things  TV  feeds  us,  tor 
example.  We  are  not  used  to  reacting.'  Such  passive  responses  are  chal- 
lenged here.  Just  as  the  piece  absolutely  requires  the  viewer's  active 
involvement  for  it  to  be  completed,  so  the  viewer  is  required  to  be  open 
to  visual  and  tactile  stimulation. 


When  the  velour  curtams  are  open,  one  sees  the  stretched  canvases  as 
paintings;  their  normally  unexposed  sides  suddenly  claim  our  attention  as 
a  metaphor  for  the  'other  side  of  art'  that  includes  or  reflects  back  upon 
the  spectator  rather  than  providing  a  vision  of  painted  surface  or  framed 
illusion.  At  the  same  time,  these  'paintings' ,  hung  at  varying  levels  on 
black  backgrounds,  may  be  read  as  windows-which  seem  to  give  a  view 
through  the  gallery's  solid  walls  and  to  reflect  light  into  its  interior.  Thus 
the  connection  to  architecture  becomes  explicit.  Musing  on  the  difference 
between  painting,  architecture,  and  theater,  Knodel  says  that  a  painting  is 
completed  by  the  artist  and  remains  forever  the  same;  whereas  a  stage  set 
is  incomplete  without  actors  or  dancers  in  predetermined  roles.  Architecture 
funtions  on  one  level  like  sculpture,  complete  in  itself,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  an  arena  for  human  activity.  Unlike  the  theater,  where  the  attention  of 
the  audience  is  definitely  directed  toward  the  production,  'architecture  is 
more  humble;  it  does  not  mind  playing  an  accompanying  role  rather  than 
dominating'  the  viewer  as  a  painting  or  drama  might. 

'InsidelOuf  may  thus  be  seen  as  a  bridge  to  the  performing  arts.  At  the 
center  of  Knodel's  work  is  his  acceptance  of  the  audience.  His  confidence  in 
the  power  of  art  to  change  lives  has  led  him  to  a  remarkably  expressive 
synthesis  of  traditional  art  forms.  In  his  search  for  the  'spaces  in 
between,'  he  is  like  those  interdisciplinarians  in  the  sciences  and  human- 
ities who  explore  the  edges  of  known  fields  for  the  most  profound  insights. 
Knodel's  work  is  a  catalyst  for  such  activity.  It  has  recently  been  the 
fashion  to  doubt  the  relevance  of  art  to  any  but  its  own  concerns,  but 
Knodel  unstintingly  affirms  the  value  of  art's  shaping  of  preception;  this 
experience  is,  in  fact,  the  art.  Knodel  explains: 

What  counts  is  wtiat  you  allow  yourself  to  see  while  you  are  in  front  of 
the  work.  Not  your  efforts  to  compartmentalize  it  and  make  it  like 
everything  else.  We  are  so  anxious  to  KNOW,  anil  we  hase  our  experience 
on  intellectural  interpretatioo.  So  art  students  are  out  gathering,  gathering, 
gathering.  And  the  art  world  reflects  this  tremendous  embrace  as  though 
being  in  touch  with  art  means  knowing  everything  in  the  visual  art  puhlica- 
tions,  that  somehow  if  you  embrace  all  that  you  can  find  art,  you  can 
understand  art.  Perhaps  all  that  is  backwards.  Perhaps  the  art  experience  is 
that  black  curtain,  and  the  challenge  of  placing  oneself  in  front  of  it  and 
feeling,  not  guestioning,  what  it  is.  Bypassing  the  intellectual  process  to  get 
to  the  central,  the  sensuous  aspect.  Where  is  the  art?  It  may  he  in  closing 
down  or  putting  aside  all  of  one 's  preconceptions  of  what  a  curtain  is  and 
simply  looking  at  what  is  there. 
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...  and  after  trying  on  tlieir  new  clotties,  some 
founti  that  ttiey  fit.  Others  sat  around  worrying 
about  the  Emperor. 
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